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Testimony of China Monthly Meeting, Maine, 
Concerning our beloved Friend, Mantua J. 
Hopces, 

It hath pleased Him who seeth the end from 
the beginning, and who doeth all things well, in 
the inscrutable counsel of His own will, to re- 
move from the militant church our dearly be- 
loved friend and faithful labourer in the Gospel, 
Martha J. Hodges, in the meridian of life and 
the strength of her days. 

Her memory is precious to us; and believing 
that some account of her early days, and the de- 
votedness of her after life, would be a satisfac- 
tion to others, and an encouragement to seek 
the way of the Lord, we feel concerned to issue 
the following brief memorial respecting her ; not 
with any wish to eulogize the dead, but with a 
single eye to the exaltation of that grace which, 
as she became obedient thereunto, effectually 
wrought a change in her heart, and enabled her 
to serve the living God, and to follow his requir- 
ings with oeiainae of spirit. 

Martha J. Hodges was born in the town of 
Leeds, in the then District of Maine, the 21st 
day of the Sixth month, 1811. Her parents, 
Nathaniel and Phebe Owen, were members of 
our religious Society, concerned to train their 
children in the paths of virtue. 

It is believed that the tender counsel of her 
poe mother left a lasting impression for good on 

er mind ; and it appears that while very young, 

her heart was often tendered by the power of Di- 

vine Grace, and brought to see something of the 

beauty of holiness and the necessity of a life of 
self-denial ; but, as she advanced in years, she 
gave way to a naturally strong propensity to 
participate in the fashions and amusements of 
the world, and turned a deaf ear to the reproofs 
of instruction—which are the way of life—feel- 

ing, as she has many times been heard to say, a 

very strong aversion to that plainness in dress, 
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and simplicity of manners, which Friends havd 
ever felt bound to maintain. She was permittee 
to go from step to step in self-pleasing gratifica- 
tions, until she lost her right of membership 
with Friends. But He, whose mercies are over 
all His works, did not forsake her in this situa- 
tion. The swift witness against sin and trans- 
gression still followed, wooing and inviting her 
to turn from the vanity of her ways and lead a 
self-denying life. 

The servants of the Lord were commissioned, 
at times, to declare unto her the way of life and 
salvation with such power and clearness, as to 
make a lasting impression upon her mind. 

Many were the conflicts she endured. While 
she ardently desired to be a partaker of that 
rest prepared for the people of God, the cross 
was presented with all its humiliations and pri- 
vations. Thus deeply tried, she resolved to 
become a more decided Christian, and soon after 
made a public profession among the Methodists. 

We believe, and can testify, that our dear 
departed friend was sound in her Christian views 
on the subject of prayer; and felt the import- 
ance, and fully acknowledged the binding force 
of those scriptural injunctions, which teach the 
necessity of watchfulness thereunto. She was 
concerned never to open her lips in the vocal 
exercise of prayer or praise, without a fresh 
anointing of that spirit which helpeth our in- 
firmities, being fully sensible that we know not 
what to pray for as we ought, without this 
blessed help. The following incident, given in 
her own words, will exemplify these truly Chris- 
tian views. 

About the time of her joining in profession 
with the Methodists, above alluded to, she was 
engaged as a teacher in a primary school. “The 
agent of the school (said she) informed me, that 
as I had experienced religion, it was expected 
that I should vocally pray in the school. Being 
desirous to please, it brought a great trial upon 
me. When I returned to the school, and had 
gathered the children around me, having read a 
portion of Scripture, I knelt and attempted to 
pray; but it seemed as though my mouth was 
stopped. I could scarcely utter a word.” From 
that time it appears that she was careful not to 
engage in this solemn service, without feeling a 
special call and qualification therefor. 

Soon after this, in 1833, she was married to 
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William Hodges, a member of the Methodist 
Society. For a few years succeeding, their resi- 
dence was remote from Friends. On one occa- 
sion, the subject of this memoir accepted an 
invitation from her husband to attend a meeting 
of Friends at China, a distance of fourteen miles. 
Two Friends in the ministry, from another meet- 
ing, were drawn to attend, and, in their labours 
of love in the meeting, were qualified to speak to 
the states of these young persons,.with such 
clearness and baptising power, that they were 
melted into tenderness of spirit before the Lord. 
It proved a season of renewed favour to both of 
them. Qn their return home, Martha remarked 
to her husband “ that she believed the servants 
of the Lord had a message for them that day.” 
From this time their minds were more fully 
drawn to embrace the Truth as professed by 
Friends. Her husband first became a member 
of our Society, and she soon after, in 1837. 

She first appeared in the ministry in 1840, 
and, from her own account, it appears that her 
mind had been long impressed with a belief, 
that if she yielded obedience to the requirings 
of Truth, she would have to bear a public testi- 
mony to the efficacy of Divine Grace, which she 
had measurably experienced. But having been, 
from early life, much averse to female preach- 
ing, and feeling the work to be very important 
and weighty, she shrank, for a time, from it, 
and was brought into great poverty and abased- 
ness of self. She had to pass through many 


deep and proving seasons, before she gave up 
fully to resign her own will to that of her Divine 


Master. One instance of this kind we think 
worthy of notice—several Friends having heard 
her relate it nearly in these words: “ As I was 
sitting in a religious meeting, under deep mental 
exercise, a subject was presented to my mind 
with great clearness, and the requirement to ex- 
press it undoubted ; but I gave way to reasonin 
until I came to the conclusion—I cannot, and 
will not. Almost immediately a language 
seemed to be uttered—as clear to my under- 
standing as the sound of a voice to the outward 
ear—set thine house in order, for thou shalt die 
and not live.” Soon after she was taken ill, 
and when to all appearance near the close of life, 
under great mental suffering and anguish of 
spirit, she was mercifully strengthened to peti- 
tion that her day of probation might be length- 
ened, covenanting that if the Lord would spare 
her life, she would be more faithful. He, whose 
compassionate ear is ever open to the prayer of 
the penitent, did graciously answer her petition, 
and raised her up. In a short time she was able 
to attend meetings, and having, in some degree, 
learned obedience from the things she suffered, 
occasionally expressed a few words in public to 
the relief of her own mind. Being watchful 
and obedient, she experienced a growth in grace, 
and an increase in her gift; which she was 
favoured (as we believe) to exercise to the 
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honour of the Giver, and in the unity of 
Friends. 

She was acknowledged as a minister in the 
First month, 1844, and in the following sum- 
mer she performed her first visit, in that capa- 
city, out of the limits of our Quarterly Meeting, 
much to the relief of her mind. In the summer 
of 1846, she visited within the limits of Dover, 
Salem and Sandwich Quarterly Meetings, and in 
the autumn succeeding, engaged in an extensive 
field of labour in the Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. 

In, 1849, she attended Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
and on her return visited the cities of Philadel- 
phia and Burlington, and was engaged for some 
time within the limits of New York Yearly 
Meeting, which she also attended in the spring 
of 6848. In the summer of 1849 she had ex- 
tensive service within the limits of our own Year- 
ly Meeting,—on her return producing, as on all 
former occasions, minutes from the different 
meetings of Friends, expressive of their unity 
with her company and gospel labours among 
them. Her labours in the love of the gospel 
were not confined to our own Religious Suciety ; 
her love seemed to extend to the whole human 
family ; inclining her at times to visit the in- 
mates of the Almshouse, the Prison, the Peni- 
tentiary, and like places of poverty or of wretch- 
edness and crime. Often was she strengthened 
there to open the mysteries of Divine things 
with great clearness. In the exercise of her gift, 
she was frequently engaged in visiting the fami- 
lies of Friends, and oft imparted a word of coun- 
sel and encouragement to individuals. While 
thus highly favoured, she was careful to ascribe 
all the praise and glory to Him who required 
the service at her hands, and enabled her to per- 
form it; feeling herself but a feeble instrument, 
entirely unworthy of the many favours bestowed 
upon her. 

This, our dear friend, was of an affectionate 
disposition, warmly attached to her family and 
friends ; an interesting companion in the social 
circle, and an active and useful member of So- 
ciety. Her public communications were sound 
in doctrine, in language clear and persuasive. 
Her ministry was powerful and baptising, often 
reaching the witness for God in the heart, fre- 
quently expressing her unshaken faith in the 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ— 
in His holy life in that prepared body—in His 
meritorious sufferings and death upon the cross, 
as a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world,—in His resurrection, ascension, 
and mediation at the right hand of the Father. 

Our dear departed friend had long believed, 
that she should be early called to render an ac- 
count of her stewardship; and after returning 
from her visit in 1849, was given to feel that 
the time of her release had nearly come, express- 
ing herself to an intimate friend, as seeing no- 
thing more in prospect for her to do, and as 
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feeling an humble trust in the mercies of her 
Redeemer. She continued to pass the time in 
a weighty frame of spirit—often expressing her 
resignation to the Divine Will, and diligently 
attending meetings whea health would permit. 

In her last illness, which was short, her hea- 
venly Father saw meet to save her the bitter 
pang of knowing that the time of separation had 
fully come. Near her close she remarked, that 
she felt herself to be an unprofitable servant, 
though she had endeavoured to serve the dear 
Master with a willing mind, anda heart devoted 
to His cause, yet she had an humble trust that 
her transgressions and omissions were all for- 
given. 

She passed quietly away the 12th day of the 
Fifth month, 1850, in the thirty-ninth year of 
her age, and is, we humbly believe, peacefully 
admitted to everlasting rest. Her remains were 
interred in Friends’ burying ground, and a large 
and solemn meeting was held on the occasion. 





Notice of IsapettA Tuompson, of Liverpool, 
who died Tenth month 25th, 1851, aged 41 


years. 


This dear friend was of a lively disposition, 
and until the illness, of five weeks duration, 
which preceded her death, there was no antici- 
pation of her being early removed from this 
changeable scene; but ‘the Lord’s ways are 
not as our ways, neither are His thoughts as our 
thoughts,” and it was His will to “cut short 
the work in righteousness,” and to receive her, 
we humbly trust, into one of the many man- 
sions prepared by Him who loved her and gave 
Himself for her. A few years since her mind 
became deeply tinctured with Unitarian senti- 
ments, which kept her for some time in a very 
unsettled state as regarded her religious views. 
Several dear friends were anxiously interested 


on her behalf, and laboured to convince her of 


her dangerous error. The efforts of these were 
especially blessed by the great Head of the 
Church ; and she was brought thankfully to be- 
lieve that it was only through faith in the merits 
and mediation of her Saviour, that she could 
hope for acceptance and reconciliation with God. 
So sensible was she of the snare she had escaped, 
that she was constrained openly to acknowledge, 
in a meeting for worship, her gratitude to Him 
who had brought her out of “ darkness into His 
marvellous light.” This change in her views 
gradually influenced her conduct, and she be- 
came increasingly beloved by her friends and 
acquaintances, with many of whom she was 


united in little labours of love for the benefit of 


her fellow-creatures, particularly in some schools 
for the poor, in which she felt a lively interest. 
But it was in the few weeks immediately previ- 
ous to her death, that the power of Divine grace 
was most remarkably conspicuous in controllin 











the natural disposition, and laying her low, as! light ;” and sweetly, we believe, was this verified 
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at the feet of Jesus. 
any clear evidence as to the termination of her 
illness, she replied, “No; but from the com- 
mencement of it I have earnestly sought for 
ability to cast myself—all my sins and my bur- 


dens at the feet of my dear Redeemer, and there 
to leave them. 


much to contend with. 
times to collect my thoughts, but I have great 
comfort and consolation in remembering and 
dwelling upon the words, ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.’’” She more than 
once requested her friends to pray for her, that 
she might be enabled to endure to the end ; and 
she was remarkably favoured with patience un- 
der her sufferings, which were at times very 
great, expressing her desire to bear in mind con- 


On being asked if she had 


His mercy is great, but I have 
I find it hard work at 


tinually how much her dear Saviour had suffered 
for her, and comforting her friends with the 
assurance that she felt the Everlasting Arms to 
be underneath for her support. At times she 
appeared to enjoy a lively foretaste of approach- 
ing happiness, and once exclaimed, “Oh that 
land, how bright it is!’ but at other seasons 
she painfully experienced the assaults of the 


enemy of souls. 


She once or twice expressed her longing de- 
sire to “go home,”’ yet one tie to life still re- 
mained, and caused her some anxiety,—the 
thought of leaving her beloved father. She said 
she had hoped to watch over and comfort him 
in his old age, and to smooth his dying pillow, 
and affectingly assured him, in taking her last 
leave, that she could not bear the pain of part- 
ing with him, but for the prospect of the glory 
that was to follow. Whilst her friends fluctu- 
ated between hopes of her recovery and the fear 
of losing her, she often expressed her own desire 
to leave the result in the hands of her Heavenly 
Father, and to have no will but His; and re- 
marked to a dear friend, “If I should recover, 
there will be many things to put in order in my 
spiritual house—there is much out of order.” 
Throughout her illness the difficulty of utter- 
ance was great, yet, with a calmness which was 
very instructive, she directed the distribution of 
many little presents for those she loved, and left 
this dying counsel to two of her young friends : 
“Tell them not to leave the great work of the 
soul’s salvation to a bed of sickness, as the 
weaknesses and infirmities of the body are as 
much as we can contend with.” During the 
last day of her sojourn here, she appeared to 
undergo mental conflict as well as bodily suffer- 
ing, speaking in feeble and brokenaccents of the 
clouds which sometimes obscured her view. 
Thus, when entering the valley of the shadow 
of death, it appeared to be given her to walk by 
faith, and to prove her confidence in Him in 
whom she had believed. Under a lively assu- 
rance that she would be supported, it was whis- 
pered to her, ‘“‘ At evening time there shail be 
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in so diem, caeanaliean: ‘Bar atiates in wail she experience, for when, in anticipation of 
the awful close, her friends surrounded her bed, 

her aged father took her cold and passive hand, 

all bodily and mental conflict ceased, and, after 
a time of serene and solemn silence, her happy 
and ransomed spirit winged its flight to that 
blessed home for which she had longed, to be, 
we trust, for ever with her Lord.—Ann. Mon. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE SIX NATIONS. 

Successful Experiment on the Oneida Reservation. 
The proceedings of Friends engaged in the 
work of Indian civilization were eminently cha- 
racterized by feelings of brotherly kindness, not 
only towards the natives in many parts of our 
country, but towards their brethren in religious 
profession in the neighbouring Yearly Meetings. 
Thus we find that early after their appointment, 
the Committee proceeded to make inquiry into 
the situation of some Indians residing at Edge | 
Pelic, in New Jersey : they assisted the Mohi- 
conicks in the erection of a saw-mill ; they gene- 
rously furnished the Creek Indians with useful 
tools and agricultural implements, in order to 
prepare the way for cultivating a friendly cor- 
respondence ; they likewise received two boys 
from that nation, one from the Cherokees, one 
boys and two girls from the Tuscaroras, and four 
girls from the Stockbridges—placed them with 
Friends, and educated them. Opportunities for 
friendly intercourse with distant Indian nations 
were carefully taken advantage of, as the follow- 
ing pleasing occurrences will clearly show. 
A deputation of Shawnese, Chippewas and Pot- 
tawattomies having arrived at the seat of the Ge- 
neral Government, they were invited by Friends 
to a conference, at which meeting the peaceable 
principles professed by our Religions Society 
were explained to them, and the object of the 

concern of the Society in relation to the Indians, 
all which being well received, the Committee 
bestowed a present at parting, as a token of their 
friendship. Such being the affectionate recep- 
tion our red brethren met with, it is not strange 
that the Committee received frequent visits. 
Thus we find that, shortly after this delegation 
left, our friends were called to attend to an em- 
basey from the Chocktaw, Cherokee and Sad 
Indians. A solid and satisfactory conference 
ensued at the Fourth Street Meeting-house, 
when it was concluded proper that a token of 
the continued regard of Friends should be pre- 
sented. 
into effect, at the cost of upwards of $200 ; and 
again, when the Little Turtle, a distinguished 
Miami Chief and orator, together with the 
Standing Tree (a Wyandott Chief) and his wife 
and others, arrived in town,’a meeting was had 
with them, in company with many Friends, 
which was attended with considerable satisfac- 
tion. On this occasion £32 were expended for 


This benevolent conclusion was carried | 
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the token of friendship then presented, and a 
very interesting address delivered by Friends, 
in which they expressed the , gladness they felt in 
having opportunities of seeing their Indian 
brethren. The proceedings of the Committee 
show they were in earnest, in endeavouring to 
keep the chain bright between the descendants 
of Onas and their old friends ; hence they cheer- 
fully and promptly responded to the request of 
Abceway, principal Chief of the Ottowas, 
Okai, (the Karth,) Kesis, (the Sun,) of the Pot- 
towattomies, and Nangy of the Chippewas, for a 
conference, which, like the previous meetings of 
similar character, proved very satisfactory ; and 
at parting the token was ready, to prove on the 
part of Friends that their ancient friendship to- 
wards the natives of this land remained una- 
bated. The present was gratefully received, and 
at the conclusion of the speech which Kesis 
made on this occasion, he presented six strings 
of white wampum, as a testimonial of their love. 
It was at this time that Friends received two 
speeches, one from the Delawares, and the other 
from the Wyandotts, which were accompanied 
by a large belt and ten strings of white wam- 
pum. The Delawares, being immediately de- 
scended from those tribes who so hospitably 
treated Friends on their first landing in Penn- 
sylvania, claimed special notice, and they were 
generously remembered. I confess, it does me 
good to recur to those days, and to go down to 
the old Fourth Street Meeting-house, where 
were gathered, not only the Committee, but the 
great and good men of our Society, for the pious 
purpose of receiving the red man, and offering 
him the hand of friendship and kindness. Who 
can doubt that their Common Father beheld 
them with an approving smile, and mercifully 
owned their gatherings? 

Well could the holy apostle testify, on 
hearkening to the declaration of the Centurion, 
and connecting it with his own vision, “Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons ; but in every nation, he that feareth Him, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
Him.” 

Men who thus nobly discharged their duty 
towards the aboriginal inhabitants of our coun- 
try, could scarcely be deficient in conduct to- 
ward their brethren in religious profession, either 

; at home or abroad. Thus we find the Committee 

very early engaged in considering their relative 

situation as to their friends of New York and 

Baltimore, under similar appointment, and pro- 

posing, should way open therefor, to correspond 

with them. As might have been anticipated, 
the way soon clearly opened, and their distant 
friends were made acquainted with the rise of 
the concern, the particular stepsthey had already 
taken, and some useful suggestions. As men 
disposed to cherish kind feelings, they express 
to their brethren of New York the satisfuction 
they have had from the company of their fellow 
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labourers in that place, John Murray and Thos. 
Eddy, whose arduous tour among the Six Na- 
tions, in company with George Embre, had 
furnished them with desirable "accounts. From 
the journal kept by those philanthropists, they 
learn the deplorable situation of the natives, in 
consequence of the use of spirituous liquors, and 
suggest it may be a just ground for a represen- 
tation, on their part, to the General Government; 
and add, that should they conclude to make an 
application of the sort, they would endeavour to 
excite the members of Congress to a close at- 
tention to the subject. In conclusion they say 
to their brethren on either hand, “ As, in our 
attention to this concern, if any thing shall arise 
that may be deemed proper and useful to com- 
municate, we mean to impart the same, desiring 
a like care may rest with you, that what may 
appear useful herein may be intimated to your 
loving friends.”” Thus we see that being closely 
united at home, they felt encouraged to com- 
mence an arduous and avery difficult engage- 
ment, with what success, the following account 
is intended to show. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, to take active measures, the Committee 
thought it desirable to ascertain the disposition 
of the Six Nations in relation to the contem- 
plated movement. For this purpose a letter to 
them was prepared, in which were explained the 
views of Friends, aud the desire they felt for 
their welfare ; this was accompanied by another 
from Timothy Pickering, expressive of the ap- 
probation of the Government with the design. 
A beginning was made in 1796, by settling 
three young men, who had offered themselves 
for the service, on a part of the Oneida reserva- 
tion. They were accompanied by three of the 
Committee, and were supplied with such tools 
and implements of husbandry as were thought 
likely to be most useful. On their arrival they 
found besides the Oneidas, on the reservation, 
the Brothertons, Stockbridges, and'a remnant of 
the Tuscaroras, the two former having made 
much improvement under the care of a judicious 
committee appointed by the State of New York, 
and not appearing to require the assistance of 
Friends. With a view to exhibit to the natives 
the benefit arising from the cultivation of the 
soil, and to stimulate them by example, the 
Friends proceeded to improve a piece of land. 
A saw-mill belonging to the Oneidas being much 
out of order, was now put in good working con- 
dition; and in the ensuing winter a school was 
opened, and an Indian, who had received an 
education in New Engjand, was engaged, at a 
stated salary, to teach it. In 1797 the Stock- 
bridges were assisted in the errection of a grist- 
mill, and a considerable amount in implements 
of husbandry was distributed to the Cayugas 
and Onondagos. 

In 1798 a barn and some outbuildings were 
erected, and a smith being much wanted, a 
Friend to act in that capacity was engaged, who, 
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accompanied by his wife and another female 
Friend, settled on the reservation. It was hoped 
that the two women might be very usefully em- 
ployed in instructing their sex in business apper- 
taining to their condition. In 1799 favourable 
reports were received of the working of this in- 
teresting experiment, not only as regarded the 
improvement of their lands, but that two Indian 
youths were engaged with the smith at hisshop, 
and that a number of young women and girls 
had been instructed in spinning, knitting, sew- 
ing, school learning, &c.; that others had applied 
themselves to the use of tools, and were capable 
of framing houses and barns, making their 
ploughs and harrows, and that there appeared but 
little wanting, but application on their part, to 
put themselves in the way of living pretty com- 
fortably; and as most of the Friends then felt 
released from much further service, and the situ- 
ation of that place unfavourable for a permanent 
settlement, the Committee concluded to draw 
that concern to a close. In consequence of 
this conclusion, the Friends hitherto residing on 
the Oneida reservation, took an affectionate fare- 
well of the Indians in the First month, 1800. 
Previous to their leaving, they distributed, by 
direction of the Committee, amongst the Oneidas, 
Tuscaroras, Brothertons, and Stockbridges, a 
considerable amount of hay, grain and vegeta- 
bles, which they had raised, together with a 
liberal supply of useful tools and farming imple- 
ments, and house-keeping articles. Near the 
conclusion of the last council an ancient Chief 
said, “ Brothers, I always feel happy to see you, 
and remain to feel the same good will for you 
which I always have done, for which I am glad, 
and wish you could stay longer amongst us ; 
but since you must go, I am happy in this, that 
we can part in the same friendship we met in.” 
Although this attempt to improve the condi- 
tion of the natives had cost the Society some- 
thing like $8,000, yet the Committee were en- 
couraged to continue their labours ; and for this 
purpose had visited the Allegany reservation. 
As the Government had been early acquainted 
with the proceedings of the Committee at Oneida, 
it was thought right to apprise it of the conclu- 
sion now come to; accordingly, a few Friends 
waited on the Secretary’for that purpose, who 
took with them a copy of the report lately re- 
ceived from thence. ‘They reported that he 
appeared satisfied, and that he expressed a desire 
that the request made by the Oneidas, of being 
from time to time visited by Friends, should 
receive attention. W. 


It is often much easier to discover faults in 
ourselves or in others than to mend them ; but 
the great difficulty in the correction of our own, 
generally arises from pride, which renders us 
averse to discover exactly what they are. 
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THE FREE VILLAGE SYSTEM IN JAMAICA. 
(Concluded from page 491.) 


General Adoption of the Village System. 

I must not omit to mention that the system 
of forming independent villages has been exten- 
sively carried out in all parts of the island; at 
first, by missionaries Of various denominations, 
and afterwards by the people themselves, until 
at least two-thirds of the whole population pos- 
sess their own little properties. 

It was necessary to exercise great care, and 
sometimes to go to considerable expense, to 
secure good titles for the land purchased for the 
people by myself and other missionaries. In the 
first instance we had it conveyed to ourselves ; 
then we had forms printed and stamped, with 
blanks for names and descriptions, and as the 
purchase money for the allotments was paid, the 
forms were filled up, and duly signed, sealed, 
attested and delivered. It then became the duty 
of the new freeholders to have their titles re- 
corded in the Island Secretary’s office, and if 
their houses and land were severally valued by 
the assessors at £6 per annum, or upwards, to 
claim the right of voting for members of Assem- 
bly and parochial officers. In some parishes 
this right has been secured by a large number 
of the people; but, partly through their being 
disfranchised on various pretexts, and partly 
from their not sufficiently understanding or ap- 
preciating the elective franchise, or from their 
being unable to bear the expense of recording 
their titles, they do not possess it. 

It gives me no small pleasure to be able to 
state that the settlement of emancipated negroes 
in these free villages has been productive of 
great good; they have become more industrious, 
thoughtful, and frugal, and generally are desi- 
rous of occupying respectable stations in society. 


Number of Freeholders. 

Mr. Bigelow, of New York, in his recently 
published volume, “Jamaica in 1850,” says, 
‘* When one reflects that only sixteen years ago 
there was scarcely a coloured land-owner in the 
island, and that now there are 100,000, it is 
unnecessary to say that this class of the popula- 
tion appreciate the privileges of free labour, and 
a homestead, far more torrectly than might be 
expected,—more especially when it is borne in 
mind that seven-tenths of them were born in 
slavery, and spent many years of their lives as 
bondmen. The practice of planning their own 
labour, encouraged by the privilege of reaping 
its rewards themselves, exerts upon them the 
most important educational influence, the results 
of which will be soon more apparent than they 
arenow. * * * Of course, it requires no 
little self-denial and energy for a negro, upon 
the wages now paid in Jamaica, to lay up enough 
with which to purchase one of these properties ; 
but if he does get one, he never parts with it, 
except for a larger or better one.” 


Various Productions Raised. 


Yams, cocoas, and plantains are extensively 
grown for family use, and to supply the island 
markets. A considerable quantity of sugar is 
made for the same purposes, and it is greatly to 
be desired that central manufactories were 
established by enterprising capitalists, where, 
by the appliances of modern science, the pea- 
santry could have their cane converted into su- 
gar, and thus be enabled to become exporters on 
a large scale. In this way, it is believed, the 
exports might be largely increased, to their ad- 
vantage, and to the promotion of the exclusion 
of the slave-grown sugars of Cuba and the 
Brazils from the home market. 

It is supposed that one-half of the coffee, and 
no inconsiderable portion of the pimento now 
exported, are the produce of the lands of these 
cottagers. 

Some experiments are being made in growing 
cotton; but instruction is needed, both as re- 
gards its cultivation and preparation for the 
market. Could this be obtained, it is hoped 
that they would be able, to some extent at least, 
successfully to compete, in this article, with the 
slaveholders of the southern States of America. 


Supply of Labour to Estates. 

It may be supposed that, in consequence of a 
large portion of the labouring class having be- 
come freeholders, the estates have been deprived 
of labour, and ceased to be cultivated; and it is 
quite possible that there have been a few in- 
stances of this kind, when the conduct of the 
agents has been very harsh. None, however, 
have come under my own observation; and I 
am strongly of opinion that where estates have 
been abandoned, it has been owing to other 
causes than deficiency of labour. Few of the 
people being able entirely to support their fami- 
lies by the produce of their allotments, they are 
compelled to work on the estates, four or five 
days a week, to obtain the necessaries and some 
of the comforts of life ; and thus, notwithstand- 
ing the very low rates of wages, the supply of 
labour has generally been fully equal to the 
demand. 

I am glad to be strengthened in my opinion 
on this point, by the testimony of Mr. Blyth, of 
the United Presbyterian Church, who says, in 
his “ Missionary Reminiscences,’’—“I suppose 
it will generally be confessed that the villagers 
are of great service to the sugar plantations, 
some of which are almost entirely cultivated by 
them. It may be that they are to some extent 
independent, and are in.a position to make their 
own bargains; but is this not right and neces- 
sary? * * © Generally, the plan of negroes 
cultivating grounds for the support of their 
families has been a great blessing to the coun- 
try.” 

In conclusion, I would observe that the ad- 
vancement of the emancipated negroes of Ja- 
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maica, and I believe throughout the British 
West Indies, has been highly satisfactory. 
Were a comparisvn to be instituted between their 
former and present condition, it would probably 
_ be found that no people on the face of the earth 
ever made greater progress in the same space of 
time. They have been raised from a state of 
the deepest degradation, to one of civilization 
and comparative comfort and independence. 
Still, they are only in the infancy of freedom, 
and need the watchful and fostering care of those 
who laboured so strenuously to deliver them 
from slavery. Laws emanating from the Colo- 
nial Office, as well as from the local legislatures, 
need the closest examination, lest their rights 
and privileges as British subjects be curtailed. 
Yt is also important that they should be aided 
for a few years to maintain their religious and 
educational institutions. I say, aided to main- 
tain them, for I conceive it to be of great im- 
poctance that their own energies and resources 
should continue to be drawn out and applied to 
these objects—but at the present time they are 
unable, in consequence of the reduction of wages, 
frequent want of employment, distress arising 
from the ravages of cholera and small-pox, and 
from heavy taxation, tocontribute more than one- 
third of the amount they once cheerfully gave 
towards building chapels and school-houses, and 
supporting their pastors and teachers. ‘There 
are also not a few who do not sufficiently value 
religious and educational advantages to make 
sacrifices to obtain them. Under these circum- 
stances, it cannot be surprising that it should be 
necessary to assist a people, recently emerged 
from bondage, and taking upon themselves the 
duties and responsibilities of freemen, to make 
that progress in knowledge and piety which is 
essential to the complete triumph of the grand 
experiment of emancipation. 

It is especially important that efforts should 
be made for raising the female character, which 
has suffered greatly from thedegrading influences 
of slavery. In addition, therefore, to the schools 
now in operation, I am anxious that a normal 
school should be established for training female 
teachers; in order that in every one of the free 
villages there should be a school under the care 
of a pious and intelligent woman, and that the 
rising race may be so instructed, that, with God’s 
blessing on the efforts put forth, they may be 
fitted to discharge those duties in the family, in 
society, and in the church, which become a free 
Christian people,—may stand before the world 
living proofs of the advantages resulting from a 
great national act of justice and humanity,— 
may silence and put to shame those who main- 
tain the policy of retaining their brethren in 
bondage,—and may be qualified to take an ac- 
tive part in the efforts which are being made for 
the evangelization of the land of their fathers ; 
that thus the curse under which Africa has so 
long suffered may—by the overruling providence 
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of Him who alone can bring good out of evil,— 
be turned into a blessing.—Anti-Slavery Re- 


porter. 





SHOE-BLACKS. 

One of the features of ancient London revived 
for the Great Exhibition was, the company of 
shoe-blacks. The revival was an experiment 
connected with one of the great questions of our 
day—the disposal of the abandoned children of 
wretchedness and crime who infest our streets. 
The poor boys were of various sorts. Many 
were orphans—some were sailor-boys—not a few 
had been starving in the streets for years—al- 
most all were homeless, ragged, ignorant, dirty 
little wretches, for whom no one seemed to care. 
They were in truth, exact samples of that large 
class of young castaways from which the criminal 
population is continually recruited in strength, 
and for which the ragged school was especially 
designed. To deal with the case of these young- 
sters has ever been a serious difficulty. The 
usual doors of labor appear closed against them. 
If the humane set them to chop wood or break 
stones, it was objected to as an infringement of 
the rights of free labor. Happily, the shoe-black 
was a defunct personage in London streets, and, 
with the exception of a colony of French boys, 
who established themselves in the park, but were 
removed by the police for bad conduct, no one 
could complain of the new aspirants for public 
favor trenching on ground already occupied. At 
first, the boys had much to contend against. They 
were new to the work, and felt awkward in their 
fine clothes. Idle boys mocked at them, pulled 
their aprons, and put dirt into their pots. Port- 
ly gentlemen posed them with strange questions. 
Elderly ladies told them they would all come to 
be lord mayors. Coster-mongers called ; them 
young cardinals and red republicans, in allusion 
to their red jackets, Foreigners offered them 
curious coins for change. Old soldiers with only 
one leg insisted on paying half-price—and some- 
times shabby people would say, off-hand, that 
they would pay next time. Still, the boys stood 
their ground, and held manful possession of the 
points which they had seized at first. A few of 
the urchins could not bear up calmly against 
this flood-tide of prosperity; they feasted on 
magnificent pies; they steamed to Greenwich 
and gorged themselves with white bait; they 
made themselves ill with cheap cigars; they 
shook themselves with rides on Hampstead don- 
keys. But these offenders were exceptions,to 
the rule, and they weredischarged for bad conduct. 
Nearly all the boys saved money which was kept 
for them in a little bank established by the com- 
mittee. One had 7/. put by—geveral had 5/. 
each. Many a widowed mother was supported 
by her son's blacking-brush. Seven of the lads 
spent their savings on an outfit for Australia, 
and are now in that colony; fourteen others 
obtained situations in families. One has bound 
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himself apprentice to the Watermen’s Company ; 
another relieved his parents from a distress for 
rent; and a father was enabled by the same 
means to come up to London and see the boy 
from whom he had been separated for years !— 
Such is the result of this little experiment, as 
told by one of the committee. Who will not 
wish the further trial good speed ?— Athenaeum. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 24, 1852. 
Our distant subscribers, who have not the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the proceedings of the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, will no doubt expect to 
find a general account of the transactions of that 
assembly, in the pagesof the Review. The follow- 
ing summary of what took place prior to the prepa- 
ration of this paper for the press is therefore given. 

That Meeting convened, as usual, on the morning 
of the 19th, when the following ministers from other 
Yearly Meetings were in attendance, viz.: Daniel 
Barker, from North Carolina; Richard H. Thomas, 
from Baltimore; Thomas Wells, from Indiana ; 
Cordelia Bayes from Great Britain; Edith Griffith 
and Rachel Patterson, from Ohio; Anna Wing, from 
New England, and Mary A. Hunt, from New York. 

After the usual organization, the Meeting was in- 
formed that epistles from all the other Yearly Meet- 
ings, except Ohio, were present. Those from Europe 
and from the Meetings on this continent, omitting 
that from New England, were then read, and a 
committee appointed to prepare epistles in return, 
including one to Ohio. The circumstance was then 
noticed that one was present from New England, 
and passed over with very little discussion. 

In the afternoon William Evans and Samuel 
Hilles were appointed as clerk and assistant. Ob- 
jection was then made to the attendance of John 
Wilbur, and though a number of Friends united in 
the objection, a brief discussion only arose, and the 
case wes passed by, he still remaining in the Meet- 
ing. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were 
then read and approved. On these minutes it ap- 
peared that that meeting presented to the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, during their present session, 
an energetic remonstrance against a bill, introduced 
into that body, to prevent negroes and mulattoes 
from settling in the State. The interference was 
believed to be seasonable and the bill has not passed. 

An excellent epistle from the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in London, and one from that in New York, 
were also entered on those minutes. Notice was 
also presented of the care of that Meeting in the dis- 
tribution of religious books. 

On the 20th the queries and answers were attend- 
ed to as usual; after which, in the evening, on ex- 















































































































































































































































cellent epistle from the Yearly Meeting at London 
to the Yearly Meetings in America,* was read, but 
not sent to the Women’s Meeting. 
specting Christopher Healy was then read and di- 
rected to be recorded. 
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A memorial re- 





A duodecimo volume of 261 pages, has just been 


issued from the press of E. C. & J. Biddle, entitled, 
‘‘ The First Book of Etymology, designed to pro- 
mote precision in the use, and facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of the English Language. For 
beginners. 
mology, by James Lynd, A. M.’ 
mas, M. D., formerly classical teacher in Friends’ 
Select School, Philadelphia.” 


On the basis of ‘the first book of Ety- 
By Joseph Tho- 


This work is introduced to our notice by the sub- 


joined advertisement by the publishers : 


“In the year 1847, the publishers of this volume 


issued from the press ‘ The First Book of Etymolo- 
gy,’ by James Lynd. This work has been adopted, 
and is now in use as a text-book in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, Bal- 
timore, and many other cities of our country, and 
has had a large and steadil 
addition to this evidence of the appreciation of its 
merits, the publishers have received from competent 


increasing sale. In 


instructors, many testimonials in favour of the work. 
But, while thus gratified by the oft-repeated expres- 
sion of approval of the book, the publishers sought, 
from tach teachers as were using it in their classes, 
and had given serious attention to the study, any 
suggestions which they might feel prepared to make 
for the improvement of the work. To these the 
publishers gave due consideration, and at length de- 
termined on the revision of the book, whenever they 
should be able to procure the services of one tho- 
roughly competent to the task, Mr. Lynd being out 
of the question—actively engaged in the legal pro- 
fession. The services of Dr. Thomas were secured 
about a yearago. To those acquainted with him, 
nothing need be said as to his peculiar qualifications 
for such a task, resulting from his intimateacquaint- 
ance with the classics, and some of the modern 
languages, and from his deep interest in, and long 
and laborious study of the subject of Etymology, as 
well as from his familiarity with the work of Mr. 
Lynd, which he had used as a text-book in classes 
under his instruction. Those unacquainted with 
the compiler of this humble volume, the publishers 
refer to it, for evidence of his ability and peculiar 

ualification for the task confided to him, confident 
that they will rise from a thorough examination of 
its pages prepared to accord to him all that the pub- 
lishers could wish. 

Philadelphia, March, 1852,” 

From such an inspection of this volume as the 
Editor has had leisure to give it, as well as his 
knowledge of the character and attainments of Dr. 
Thomas, he is convinced that it is well calculated 
to facilitate the acquisition of a correct knowledge 
of the English language. The manner in which a 
large portion of our English words have been de- 
duced from those of the classical languages, and the 
connection between the meaning of the original 


* For this epistle See No. 14 of the present volume. 
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words, and that of their representatives in ourmod- 
ern tongue, are frequently explained in a pleasing 
and perspicuows manner. 

It may be fairly questioned, whether an equal 
amount of accurate information on the subject 
whereof it treats, can be obtained from any other 
source, in so cheap and condensed a form. 





Marriep,—On the 31st ult., at an appointed 
meeting, at the house of her father in Blackstone, 
Mass., Ricnarp D. Beene, of Sandwich, N. H., to 
Catuarine F., daughter of James Comstock. 


—, At Friends’ Meeting, West Union, Morgan 
county, Indiana, on the 16th ult., Isaac Painter, of 
Centre, Ohio, to Joanna T. Jonnson. Also, Isaac 
Jones, of Miami, Ohio, to Ertizasetu B. Jonnson. 
Both daughters of Ashley Johnson, of West Union. 


——, On the 26th of Second month last, at the 
same place, Joseph M. McCottum to Martina, 
daughter of William Weasner, all of West Union 
Monthly Meeting. 





, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Wilmington, 
Del., on the 15th inst., Joun R. Tatum to Lucy, 
daughter of Ashton Richardson ; all of that vicinity. 


Drep,—On Second-day morning, the 12th inst., 
after a short illness, Ruta Exry Parry, daughter of 
Oliver Parry of this city, inthe 19th year of her 
age ; a member of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting. ; 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held on Second-day after- 
noon, at 4 o’clock, Fifth month 10th next, at the 
Committee Room, Arch street. 


Cuar.es Extis, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 23, 1852. 





For Friends’ Review. 
WESTERN ENTERPRISE. 

The following statement is made in a letter 
from a valued friend, dated at Wabash, Indiana, 
the 11th of last month. This is a thriving town 
on the Wabash river, in the county bearing the 
same name, some forty or fifty miles South- 
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house, for the purpose of a Monthly Meeting 
school. We purpose building one to accommo- 
date from 80 to 100 scholars, and hope to have 
it ready by next autumn.” 

Our energetic friends appear to be acting upon 
the well known adage, “ where there is a will, 
there is a way,” and are really entitled to our 
good wishes, and a hope for their success, in 
the effort to cultivate and inform the youthful 
mind, simultaneously with that to reclaim the 
forest from its unproductiveness. 

With respect to the statement that there were 
only “ three comfortable dwellings,” perhaps the 
writer’s idea of what constitutes a comfortable 
dwelling may be different from that of some 
others. There is much practical truth in the 
sentiment of the poet : 

“ If happiness have not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest.” 

I remember hearing an aged friend, a number 
of years ago, who, with her husband, was a 
pioneer in one of the early settlements in Ohio, 
and whose after life was blessed with worldly 
prosperity, and adorned with religious useful- 
ness, remark, that it had been her lot to live in 
a cabin, and also to live in a spacious dwelling, 
and there was by no means that differencein the 
comfortableness of the two, that people general ly 
imagine. ‘ 





THE POWER AND LOVELINESS OF KINDNESS. 
Extracted from a Lecture delivered 11th of Third 
month, 1852. By A. A. Wiiuets. 

Kindness is the twin sister of love! Indeed 
it is but another name for love, for it is but one 
of the varied aspects of love—it is love in action 
—love going forth in her mission of good will 
to man, and I shall use it in the present lecture 
as especially expressive of the aspect love presents 
to her foes, and the method she takes to subdue 
them. I am sure you will not be displeased 
with my theme, for what could we contemplate 
more lovely than love itself ? 

Love is the excellence of all things—it is the 


westerly from Fort Wayne, and on the th | dare, word—the brightest name—the noblest 
thoroughfare from Toledo, at the head of Lake principle, and the most enduring virtue. So 
Erie, down the Wabash, to its junction with the | then my friends, although other gentlemen have 
Qhio. I send it to the Review as an indication | addressed you on subjects of great interest, I am 
of the thrift and laudable enterprise of some of | sure, so far as the theme is concerned, I am not 


our new Western settlements of Friends. 


“a whit behind the very chiefest”’ ofthem. “ For 


“ Friends here,” says our correspondent, “are | whether there be prophecies they shall fail, 
settled in a new country, and are very poorly | whether there be tongues they shall cease, 


fixed with the conveniences of life. 


That thou | whether there be knowledge it shall vanish away ;” 


may better know what [ mean, I would say that | but “charity never faileth.” Love is eternal, 
a Monthly Meeting was set up about one year | its lessons are not temporary ; they will never be 


since. 


We have about forty families, and only | succeeded by anything better—there will be 


three comfortable dwellings—two frame, and one | nothing in Heaven higher than the perfection of 
brick—all the others are cabins; and the Meet- | love. 


ing-house a common log house. Notwithstand- 


But has it never occurred to you as strange, 


ing this, at our Preparative Meeting, to-day, we | my friends, that while all hearts (that have any 


agreed to raise $700 to build a brick school sympathy with the soul of moral beauty) admit 
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the grace and holiness of this principle, so few; this heavenly principle, and to test its strength, 
are found willing to ¢rust in it, and practice it. | what a vast amount of evidence can be gathered 
_ Men read the love-breathing and peace-speak- | in testimony of its subduing power. 

ing Gospel of Jesus; they see how plainly the| Over every form of depraved and vicious hu- 
master condemns the revengeful spirit while he | manity, savage and civilized, sane and insane, it 
revokes the “(lex talionis” of the former bar- | has alike proved itself “more than conqueror !”” 
barism ; they wonder at the gracious words of | —Confirming the truth of the poet’s sentiment, 
meekness, mercy, forgiveness and love that pro-| where he says— 

ceed out of his mouth; they are moved by the 
em eloquence with which he inculeates his Fixed in the harp of every human soul, 

oving precepts, and the touching stories and Which when ’tis swept by love’s sweet breath, 
parables by which he illustrates them, and with| Wakes angel melodies in savage hearts; 

an irrepressible admiration they are ready to cry — - ag eoge re for cherished ae 

0 j ‘“ stent aie ‘ nd melts the ice of hate to streams of love; 
canta eee . oaks pe inte mete But naught but kindness that fine chord can touch - 


principles would be the most blessed of all worlds; | I could easily fill up the whole hour, yea, the 
they are willing to pray earnestly that it may whole night, in relating most striking and well 
yet be thus with this world of ours, and are | 2Uthenticated instances in illustration of this, 
ready to catch with enthusiastic faith the pro- but time will only permit me to relate a few. 
phetic promise that it shall be thus with this} _ Mamy years ago, there was brought to the 
world ; but when reminded that such a change State Prison, in Connecticut, a man of giant 
is not to be wrought by prayer alone, but by stature and of desperate character, one whose 
accordant practice—and that therefore they crimes had for seventeen years been the terror of 
should begin now personally to observe those the country. The warden was a Christian—a 
principles, the universal spread of which js to | Christian not in name only, but in “ deed and in 
make our world so blessed—ah, then they hesi-| tTuth.”” One who had more than usual faith in the 
tate—then they smile and shake their heads and | power of kindness ! When the prisoner came, 
say, “It would not do. It would not be safe| he took off his irons and addressed him thus— 
thus to act. It might do in a world where the | “ Friend, you are now placed in my care ; it will 
inhabitants are comparatively innocent. It may be best for us to treat each other as well as we 
do in this when it has reached that state, but | C@%-_ I shall try to make you as comfortable as 
not now! The world is too wicked!—too de- | Possible, and shall be anxious to be your friend 
praved !—too full of violence !” —and I hope you will get me in no difficulty on 
“ Resist not evil!” Why, if I should not re- | Your account. There is a cell here for solitary 
sent the indignities that are offered to my person confinement, but I have never used it, and | 
and my property, I throw myself open to every should be very sorry ever to turn the key upon 


« There is a golden chord of sympathy 


“Love my enemies!” Why, if I should 
attempt so romantic and radical a thing as that 
I should invite their hostility ; I should set up 
my own person as a butt for all their attacks of 
malignity and injustice. 

“ Bless them that curse me, do good to them 
that hate me, and pray for them that despitefully 
use me and persecute me!’’ Why, let the word 
once go forth that such are my purposes, and [ 
should weakly expose myself at once to be 
trampled upon by the worst and basest of man- 
kind. O, no—no. If 1 was to pitch my prin- 
ciples at a height so impracticable as that, I 
should not be upheld a single day in any of the 
comforts or any of the securities of life. “Besides, 
if I tamely submit to insult and injury, and did | the warden, a little, light built man, turned short 
not with a strong arm vindicate my rights and around, and with an eye beaming with kindness, 
avenge my wrongs, I should justly expose my- | looked up full into the face of the stout criminal, 
self to the contempt of my fellow men, as a/ and said—“ I want to know if you have treated 
mean-spirited and cowardly being unworthy of| me as I deserve? I have done every thing to 
my manhood. make you happy! I have trusted you, but you 

So multitudes think, and so multitudes speak | have never given me the least confidence in 
—for the truth is, they have not faith either in| return! And you have even planned to get 
the “power” or the * nobleness"’ of ** kindness."* | me into difficulty. Isthiskind? and yet I can- 

It is truly astonishing, when we consider how | not bear to lock you up. If I only had the 
few of our race have had faith enough to trust‘ least sign that you cared for me”—he had no 


place as freely as 1 do—only trust me and I will 
trust you.” 

The desperado, though evidently surprised, 
seemed but little affected by this kindness, and 
for weeks seemed to soften very slowly. True, 
he was not violent, but sulky; at length word 
came that he had attempted to break prison ! 
The warden called him, and charged him with it, 
but he gave no reply ; his face was darkened by 
a ferocious scowl), and his lips sealed with sulky 
silence. He was told it would now be necessary 
to put him in the solitary cell—he was desired 
to follow the warden, who went before him, 
carrying a lamp in one hand and the key in the 
other. In the narrowest part of the passage, 


degradation of insult and violence ! pi human being in it. You may range the 
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need to say more—it was a dead shot! it had 
gone through the tough rind of his depravity, 
and had reached his very heart! the strong man 
was subdued ; bursting into tears, he wept like a 
child. “Sir,” said he “I have been a very 
demon these seventeen years, but you treat me 
like a man, and I can’t resist it.” * Come,” 
said the victorious warden, “let’s go back!” 
The free range of the prison was again given him, 
and from that hour he became a new man !— 
opening his whole heart to the kind warden, and 
fulfilling the whole term of his imprisonment 
with cheerfulness and content. 

And is there no power in kindness over the 
passionate! Ah, my friends, it’s the very thing 
that has power—its gentle breath extinguishes 
the flames of passion and anger as effectually 
as cold water does fire! But pour the spirit of 
retaliation upon it and you will extinguish it 
about as effectually as you would a fire by pour- 
ing on melted pitch ! 

No power in love! Why it’s the mightiest 
power in the universe! Well and truly does 
the eloquent Tupper say—“ Love is the weapon 
which Omnipotence reserved to conquer rebel 
man, when all the rest had failed! Reason he 
parries—fear he answers blow to blow—future 
interests he answers by present pleasures—but 
LOVE! that sun against whose melting beams 
winter cannot stand!—that soft, subduing 
slumber which wrestles down the giant! O, 
there is not one human creature in a million, | 
not a thousand men in earth’s huge quintillion 
whose clay heart is hardened against love.” 

Enough, [ think, has been said to show you 
that there is a power in this principle worthy of 
& much more extended application than it has 
ever yet received—that it is neither weak nor 
foolish in good men to desire to see it carried up 
into the higher relations of society, into our 
national relationships, and applied in settling 
disputes among the great brotherhood of man- 
kind. If so effectual in our social relationships, 
why not in our national ? 

_“O,” says one, “ it may doin our personal rela- 

tionships, but it would never do on a large scale.” 
And why not? Has it ever failed when tried ? 
Look at the history of this very State! When 
the English colonists came to this western 
world, they came with the Bible and the institu- 
tions of religion, but most of them came also with 
the sword and the musket to defend their rights 
and to protect themselves against the murderous 
savages, as they deemed the Indians to be. But 
there was one noble exception to this—the colony 
under William Penn. ‘These men, believing in 
the inconsisteney of Christians using carnal 
weapons, and having full faith in the power of 
love and kindness, brought nothing but the im- 
plements of peace and the spirit of love ! 

And what was the result? Why, while the 
other colonies, acting upon the barbarous motto 
of Cromwell—* Trust in God, but keep your 
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powder dry’’—were in perpetual conflict with 
the Indians, and had brought to almost every 
hamlet and habitation a baptism of blood and of 
flame !—Penn and his peaceful companions, 
though surrounded by the most warlike tribes on 
the continent, lived in perfect security—and 
with no bulwark for their young and independent 
State but the pacific and benevolent principles of 
the New Testament, they saved its virgin soil— 
for seventy long years—from the first stain of 
the blood of violence! And never—never till the 
Quakers were ousted from office, and the policy 
changed, did Pennsylvania share in the bloody 
calamities of her sisters! Does not this show 
its power to protect the State as well as the in- 
dividual ? 
(To be continued.) 


CHINESE IN CALIFORNTA. 


Not least extraordinary among the results of 
the gold-discovery in California is the new social 
relationship or intermixture of races, which, al- 
ready commenced, will doubtless go on to some 
interesting developments. We were aware that 
the immense and crowded population of China 
had, under the present dynasty, begun fairly to 
overflow its bounds, and that already, colonies of 
Celestials had planted themselves in the Indian 
Archipelago. We were not prepared, however, 
to hear of new tribes of emigrants from the same 
country floating across the North Pacific; and 
yet such is the fact, as appears by an account 
just received from a writer at San Francisco. 
‘The Chinese,” he says, “‘ are destined to exer- 
cise an important influence inthis country. For 
the last six months they have supplied a larger 
number of immigrants than any other nation— 
not excepting the Atlantic section of the Union. 
Searcely a week elapses without the arrival of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred Celestials. 
Very few of them forsake the country; they 
appear to shape their course for permanent resi- 
dence. The greater number equip themselves 
for mining, and set off in quest of gold; but 
many have settled down in trade or business in 
this city. The various grades of society are 
well represented ; many of them are laborers and 
rustics, while some appear to be educated and 
polished. They all hail from Canton; it would 
not be creditable to come from any other place. 

“Tt is a curious fact that, although there are 
from 10,000 to 20,000 of these people in Cali- 
fornia, very few of them are females. The 
women do not come; I know of but two or three 
Chinese women in this city. 

“You cannot look into the streets, but you 
see troops of Chinese—here a dozen marching 
in single file, irregularly, and making a tour of 
observation, noting with curiosity everything 
around them. Yonder is another troop, twenty 
or thirty more, laden with tin pans, boots, and 
various preparations for the mines. Still larger 
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bodies may be seen with sacks of sugar and rice 


on their backs, carrying them to their store-| was neatly done. 


houses after the manner of ants; or, if the load 
he too heavy for one, two of them tug it on a 


pole. There is a chap with a huge basket of | 
clothing, at the heels of an odd-looking genius | 


who wears odd-looking spectacles, and who reads 
his book as he goes to find the proper stopping- 
places. Occasionally you behold fifty or a hun- 
dred in one gang, just arrived, and staring with 
amazement at everything, getting along about as 


“‘ The Chinese are slow in assuming the Ameri- 
can costume. 
and are replaced by boots, often much too large. 
They are fond of big boots, and will seldom sub- 
mit to a good fit if they can get a pair of greater 
capacity for the same money. Their feet are 
generally small. A friend of mine had a stock 
of small boots that he did not know what to do 
with ; a Chinaman, attracted by their cheapness, 
bought a pair, and soon returned with swarms of 
his countrymen, who exhausted the supply be- 
fore night. 

“After sticking their nether extremities into 
leathern boots, the revolution attacks the head. 
The black woolen skull-cap, or the big cane um- 
brella-hat, heavy as Charlemagne’s crown, gives 
place to the California slouch. Further than 
this the Chinaman seldom advances. 

“When employed as cooks and servants the 
Chinese find it convenient to assume an Ameri- 
can name; but under other circumstances they 
make no change. 

“One of their great depédts is at the head of 
Clay Street, where they have erected a very hand- 
some storehouse. The sign is painted in their 
own tongue, though the characters are placed 
horizontally, and not in perpendicular columns, 
as is their custom. The house is crammed, like 
their other quartering-places, with hundreds of 
trunks and bundles, and with various kinds of 
merchandise. The merchants mostly remain in 
their stores, waiting for the visits of customers. 
Some small traders hawk their wares from door 
to door. They are equal to Yankees in driving 
a bargain, and their economy is undoubted. 

“‘ When a customer calls they exhibit wonder- 
ful expertness in comprehending his wants and 
arranging a bargain; but the tax-collector avers 
that he cannot by any possible means make them 
understand the object of his visit. 

“They are very temperate, and a Chinaman is 
searcely ever known to be drunk or noisy in the 
streets. 

“On a Sabbath morning lately I entered their 
establishment in Clay Street, and found some 
twenty of them sitting on the boxes, quietly 
oceupied in sewing bags of buckskin for gold- 
dust. ‘They were evidently unskilled in the art. 
One of the party wore a thimble, and others had 
a rag tied on the finger instead. I was showing 
one of them how to do his work better, when 


|of infanticide. 
fast as children going to school on a parade-day. | 
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another stepped up to show me his work, which 
He was highly gratified with 
my approbation.” 

The writer then hazards a conjecture, that 
after the men have established a home they will 
send for their wives; but this betrays an ignor- 


| ance of the Chinese law, which prohibits women 


from being taken out of the country—a prohi- 
bition not the less stringently enforced, that the 
superabundance of the sex leads to the practice 
When we consider, however, the 
heterogeneous population of the auriferous state— 


| French, Irish, Scotch, English, Americans, Span- 
Their clumsy shoes first come off, | 


iards, Mexicans, Sandwich Islanders, Indians, and 
many others—we assent to his observation, that 
‘events of great moment in the history of the 
world are destined to grow out of the rapid colo- 
nization of the Pacific shore, and the opening of 
new channels of commerce and social intercourse. 
The past half of the present century is full of 
the miracles of science and art; the current half 
will not be wanting. Who can imagine what 
the year 1901 will bring forth? China, Japan, 
India, the islands of the sea, will not be as they 
now are. A turning and an overturning are at 
hand. The Chinese emigration to California is 
one link of the chain.””— Chambers’ Journal. 


THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. 
Sundry documents relating to the Japanese 


Expedition, were sent, a few days since, to the 
Senate by the President. The following is an in- 
teresting ,extract from the letter of President 
Fillmore, to the Emperor of Japan; its tone 
does not sustain the belligerent reports which 
the journals claiming to be in the confidence of 
the executive, have circulated concerning the 
objects of the Expedition : 

“TI send you by this letter an envoy of my 
own appointment, an officer of high rank in his 
country, who is no missionary of religion. He 
goes by my command, to bear to you my grect- 
ing and good wishes, and to promote friendship 
and commerve between the two countries. 

‘You know that the United States of Ame- 
rica now extend from sea to sea; that the great 
countries of Oregon and California are parts of 
the United States; and that from these coun- 
tries, which are rich in gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones, our steamers can reach the shores 
of your happy land in less than twenty days. 

“« Many of our ships will now pass in every 
year, and some, perhaps, in every week, between 
California and China; these ships must pass 
along the coast of your Empire; storms and 
winds may cause them to be wrecked on your 
shores; and we ask and expect from your friend- 
ship and your greatness, kindness for our men, 
and protection for our property. We wish that 
our people may be permitted to trade with your 
people, but we shall not authorize them to break 
any law of your Empire. 
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“Our object is friendly commercial inter- 
course, and nothing more. You may have pro- 
ductions which we should be glad to buy, and 
we have productions which might suit your 
people. 

“ Your Empire contains a great abundance of 
coal; this is an article which our steamers, in 
going from California to China, must use. They 
would be glad that a harbour in your Empire 
should be appointed, to which coal might be 
brought, and where they might always be able 
to purchase it. 

‘In many other respects, commerce between 
your Empire and our country would be useful to 
both. Let us consider well what new interests 
may arise from those recent events, which have 
brought our two countries so near together; and 
what purposes of friendly amity and intercourse 
this ought to inspire in the hearts of those who 
govern both countries.” —Jngutrer. 


A STUDY FOR THE MILLION. 


We announced last week the death of John- 
son Jex, the learned blacksmith of Lethering- 
sett. He was the son of William Jex, a black- 
smith, and was born at Billingford, in this 
county, in or about the year 1778. In his boy- 
hood he was sent to a day school, but he has 
often been heard to say that although he was 
sent off to school for years, he never went three 
mouths in his life. He frequently walked to 
Foulsham instead, to look in at the shop-window 
of Mr. Mayes, a watchmaker, who resided there. 
He did not learn to read or write at school, but 
taught himself afterwards. His mechanical 
talent manifested itself at a very early age. With 
regard to Jex’s first experiment in clock-work, 
the following anecdote is related. When about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, a watchmaker 
went to his mother’s house to clean her clock. 
Jex watched him while he took it to pieces, 
cleansed the works, and put them together again. 
No sooner had he left, than the boy determined 
to try whether he could not do the same. Heat 
once went to work, and completed his task with 
all the skill and exactitude of an experienced 
hand. (He did not mention this occurrence till 
several years afterwards. ) From that time he 
began to turn his attention to watch and clock 
mé aking, and eventually attained great excellence 
in the art. When about thirteen years old he 
became acquainted with Mr. Mayes, of whom 
mention has already been made. Mr. Mayes’ 
attention was first attracted towards Jex by fre- 
quently observing him look in at his window. 
He at length asked him what he wanted. Jex 
replied, he “wished to see that thing’’—point- 
ing to a newly invented instrument for cither 
clock or watch making. Mr. Mayes showed it 
to him, but did not allow him to touch it. Jex 
declared he “could make one like it,’”’ and he 
accordingly did so in about a month. Mr. Mayes 
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was | was delighted with the talent and ingenuity die with the talent and ingenuity dis- 
played by the boy, and from that time took great 
pleasure in showing him anything connected 
with his business. At his death he left Jex a 
legacy of £50, as a proof of the high esteem he 
entertained for him. In early life Jex was by 
no means robust in health, and he afterwards 
declared his belief that working at the bout- 
hammer, at the blacksmith’s anvil, had been the 
means of strengthening his constitution and sav- 
ing his life. Some particulars of Jex’s early 
history are given in Young’s “ General View of 
the Agriculture of the County of Norfolk.” We 
subjoin the following extract, written about the 
year 1802. “U nder the head implements, I 
must not conclude without mentioning a person 
of most extraordinary mechanical talents. Mr. 
Jex, a young blacksmith at Billingford, at six- 
teen years of age, having heard that there was 
such a machine as a way-measurer, he reflected 
by what machinery the result could be produced, 
and set to work to contrive one; the whole was 
his own invention. It was done, as might be 
expected, in a round-about way, a motion too 
accelerated, corrected by additional wheels, but 
throughout the complicity such accurate calcula- 
tions were the basis of his work, that when fin- 
ished and tried it was perfectly correct without 
alteration. His inventive talents are unques- 
tionable. He has made a machine for cutting 
watch pinions, a depthening tool, a machine for 
cutting and finishing watch-wheel teeth, of his 
own invention, a clock-barrel and fusee engine, 
made without ever seeing anything of the kind. 
He made a clock, the teeth of the wheels cut 
with a hack saw, and the balance with a half 
round file, He has made an electrical machine, 
and a powerful horse-shoe magnet. Upon being 
shown, by Mr. Munnings, a common barrow- 
drill, the delivery by a notched cylind:r, he in- 
vented and wrought an absolutely new delivery ; 
a brass cylinder, with holes, having moveable 
plugs, governed by springs, which clear the holes 
or cups, throwing out the seed of any size with 
great accuracy; and, not liking the application 
of the springs on the outside of the cylinder, re- 
versed the whole, and in a second, now making, 
placed them most ingeniously within it.” 
Shortly after Young’s notice of him was writ- 
ten, Jex removed to Letheringsett, near Holt, 
where he worked as a common blacksmith till 
within the last thirty years. Since that time he 
has employed workmen in the practical part of 
his business, but he continued till his decease to 
live in the house adjoining the blacksmith’s shop. 
The first watch ever constructed by Jex was 
made after he had settled at Letheringsett, for 
his friend, ‘I’. Munnings, of Gorget, near Dere- 
ham. very part of this watch, including the 
silver face, and every tool employed in its con- 
struction, were of Jex’s own making. One of the 
greatest efforts of Jex’s inventive powers was the 
construction of a gold chronometer, with what 
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is technically termed a “‘ detached escapement,” his rooms consequently contained the accumu- 
and compensating balance, which was made long | lated dust of years. His disposition was shy 
before he ever saw or heard of the ‘‘ detached | and retiring; but whenever he met with any one 
escapement,’—the principle of which has since | whose tastes were similar to his own, he would 
been so successfully applied by Arnold and | converse for hours, with the greatest delight, ou 
Earnshaw. Jex turned the jewels himself, made | any subject connec sted with the arts and sciences. 
the cases, the chain, the mainspring, and indeed | He was a man of the strictest integrity, and of 
every part of the watch, except the dial. ‘The | unimpeachable veracity. He was entirely desti- 
very instruments with which he executed this | tute of the love of money, and sought out truth 
wonderful piece of mechanism were of his own | for its own sake, and with no view to any per- 
workmanship. It is only by watchmakers them- | sonal gain. Such an example is rare indeed, in 
selves that this triumph of skill can be adequately | this grasping and selfish age. He was kind in 
appreciated. 'hey know that no single man is | his manner to the poor, and rarely sent a mendi- 
ever employed to make a complete chronometer; | cant away without relief. In 1845, Jex had a 
but that different parts of the mechanism are | stroke of paralysis, from the effects of which he 
entrusted to different hands, and that many are | never entirely recovered. His intellect gradually 
employed upon a single watch. This watch is | lost much of its original power, and the last year 
now in the possession of Mr. Blakeley, of Nor- | or two especially, a very marked alteration was 
wich. Such was Jex’s thirst for information, | perceptible. He was again attacked with paraly- 
and such was his resolution to clear away every | sis in November last—and his death took place 
obstacle which impeded his progress, that, wish- | the 5th of January. His remains are interred 
ing to read some French works on Horology, he|in Letheringsett churchyard.—Norfolk News, 
mastered, unassisted, the French language, when | England. 
about sixty years of age! He then read the 

books in question, but found that they contained 

nothing which was new to him, he having be- 

come thoroughly acquainted with the subject by | The following remarks in the National Intel- 
previous study of English authors. Another of | ligencer, made with particular reference to the 
Jex’s inventions, was a lathe, of extraordinary | recent operations at Hurl Gate, describe clearly 
power and ingenuity, which remained in his | | the method of blasting rocks under water. 
possession until his death. By means of this} The mode of operation i is tosink a tin canister 
lathe he was enabled to cut the teeth of wheels | of powder down upon the top of the rock, and 
mathematically correct into any number, even | there ignite it through a wire, by means of a 
or odd, up to 2,000, by means of a dividing | galvanic battery. This is performed during the 
plate. He also constructed a lathe on a minute | fzw minutes of slack tide, at high water; for the 
scale, for turning diamonds, which is very com- | deeper the water over the powde r, the better. 
plicated in its structure. He likewise invented | By the expansive force of theexplosion the large 
an air-tight furnace door for his own greenhouse, | mass of water above and around must be instant- 
so constructed that the fire would keep lighted | ly removed, lifted. But the motion of all matter 
from Saturday night till Monday morning, thus | requires time. The expansive force is created 
obviating the necessity of attending to it on | instantly by the explosion, and exerts itself in- 
Sunday. About ten years ago he invented a| stantly im every direction. It will not willingly 
method of opening green-house windows to any | wait for the slow rising of the mass of waters 
r2quired width, and so fastened that the wind high enough to afford relief. It therefore makes 
has no power over them. Jex was also an iron |its way at the same time downward upon the 
and brass founder, a glass-blower, a maker of | solid rock, crushing, crumbling, and grinding it 
mathematical instruments, barometers, thermo-|to pieces. All matter, as far as we know, is 
meters, gun barrels, air guns, &c. Jex under- | porous and. “compressible, and rock is more com- 
stood electricity, galvanism, electro-magnetism, | pressible than water. Philosophy should there- 
&c., and hada thorough knowledge of chemistry, | fore teach us that a sudden expansive force 
as far as the metals are concerned. Amongst} between a body of water and a body of rock, 
other sciences, Jex understood astronomy, and | while it requires time to remove the water, must 
could calculate the time by the fixed stars. In | necessarily, to some extent crush the surface of 
taking astronomical observations, he was aeccus- | the rock, if it is too large or too much confined 
tomed to make use of his own door-posts and a {to be removed in a body. And this has proved 
chimney opposite. He made telescopes and|to be the fact by every blast. At high water, 
metallic reflectors, which are universally acknow- | the top of Pot Rock is eighteen feet below the 
ledged to be extremely difficult of construction. | surface. After a blast it is found to be covered 
He was naturally a timid man, and excessively | with broken fragments, some of which are grap- 
afraid of contagion: yet he lived in a state of| pled and taken up. One piece was taken up 
filth which was almost sufficient of itself togene-| yesterday weighing two hundred pounds, and 
rite disease. He never allowed a woman to|carried to the city. The next rushing tide 
enter his house for the sake of cleaning it, and! sweeps the top of the rock clean ; and after the 
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next blast it is again covered with fragments. 
There have been now nineteen blasts, seventeen 
on Pot Rock and two on Way’s Reef. Not one 
has missed fire, and all have done execution. 
The blasts were commenced with sixty-two 
pounds of powder, and increased afterward to 
eighty- seven pounds, and the last blast, to-day, 
was a hundred and twenty-five pounds. About 
fourteen hundred pounds of powder have already 
been used, and many tons will doubtless be re- 
quired before the work is completed.” 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 
And whet is patriotism? A preference blind 

Of some small circle of the human kind? 
Who is the patriot? He who stands apart, 
Himself, his kin, his clan, alone at heart? 
Or is it he whose thoughts more wide dilate, 
With kin and clan, embracing town and State ? 
Or name you him whose more extended view, 
With town and State connects his country too ? 
Or is the patriot he whose liberal mind 
Connects himself, his country, and his kind ? 
Who looks abroad, and sees, throughout the earth, 
Mankind one race, one kindred, and one birth; 
Fed from one soil, enlightened by one sun, 
Whose joy, whose grief, whose hope, whose heaven is one; 
Who share one nature, fortune, fate, and doom, 
And sink together tenants of one tomb? 
Are these the beings whom a streamlet’s tide, 
Or rivers, mountains, oceans should divide 
From kindly sympathy of soul with soul # 
Not the wide space through which yon planets roll, 
Not vast expanse, where speeds the unsought star, 
Nor heaven and earth should separate so far, 
As oft imaginary lines divide, 
Beings by birth, by nature close allied. 
Oh! shame on those who think that patriot fame 
Should feed on partial, popular acclaim ; 
For one small spot, the bed-room of its birth, 
To shun the sunshine of a Social earth. 
Learn to look wider o’er the realm you tread, 
Learn to look closer on the silent dead ; 
With keener ken attempt that world to know, 
Whither ye headlong, hourly, heedless go. 
Think of the myriads in battle slain, 
Think of their meeting in yon heaven again. 
With what emotions meet they, side by side, 
Who, breathing vengeance, bathed in blood, have died! 
Repress thy passions, and relent, rash man; 
Consider life; its longest term a span. 
Soon sink the strongest, in the strife with death ; 
Wouldst thou, then, rob a brother of a breath ? 
Betray thy race, or antedate its doom ? 
Or send one soul unsummoned to the tomb ? 
Drive forth the hateful demon from thy heart, 
To all thy race thy chari;y impart. 
Ask not where streamlets nor where rivers roll, 
Nor realm, nor continent should bind thy soul. 
Live as joint heritors of nature’s bloom; 
Live as joint heirs and tenants of the tomb; 
Live as created from one common dust; 
Live as united by a deathless trust ; 
Live as your nature prompts; its laws obey ; 
Gainst these, let chief, nor king, nor prest bear sway. 
Then nature’s pulse with nature’s warmt1 shall glow; 
And nature's tide in nature's current flow; 
One sway harmonious reach from pole to pole ; 
One bond, one law, one system, and one soul. 
Then battle-sounds, and wat’s alarms shall cease, 
And earth grow green in Universal Peace. 
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1 It frequently happens that persons who are 
| aiming to accomplish the same end, but enter- 
| tain different views in regard to the proper 
means of attaining it, instead of giving each 
other credit for sincerity, and endeavouring to 
rectify, by mildness and persuasion, such opin- 
ions as are deemed onerous, full to impeaching 
each other’s motives, and imputing to perversc- 
ness, what merely arises from want of informa- 
tion or obtuseness of intellect. Such procedure 
produces estrangement, not conviction. For a 
man who finds himself charged with acting from 
a motive of which he feels himself clear, is not 
likely to listen respectfully to an argument ac- 
companied bysuch accusation. Whatever excites 
the passions is sure to blind the judgment. L. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The steamship America arrived at 
New York on the 15th inst., and the Arctic on the 
18th, bringing Liverpool dates to the 3d and 7th 
insts., respectively. 

EnGianp.—In Parliament, Secretary Walpole had 
introduced the new militia bill into the House of 
Commons. It provides for raising a force of 80,000 
militia, to serve five years ; 50,000 of whom shall 
be raised the first year, by voluntary enlistment. 
The bill was read a first time. In the House of 
Lords, Lord Derby intimated that he did not intend 
to interfere with the Maynooth grant. 

The actual surplus revenue, over the expenditures 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
for 1852, exceeded £2,726,396. 
journed on the 19th ult. 

The English war steamer Birkenhead was wreck- 
ed in Timon’s Bay, on the coast of Africa, on the 
28th of the Secoud month. She had on board 638 
troops, chiefly intended to reinforce the garrison at 
the Cape, of whom only 184 are known to have 
been saved. 


The Arctic squadron was to leave Woolwich on 
the 10th inst. 

JReELAND.—A meeting of the citizens of Dublin 
had recently been held, on the subject of tenant 
rights. The meeting pledged itself to support no 
candidates but staunch supporters of the national 
tenant rights. 

France.—The French Chambers were opened on 
the 29th ult., by Louis Napoleon in person. Hean- 
nounced that it was the interest of France to pre- 
serve relations of amity with all nations, and dis- 
claimed any intention of assuming the Emperorship 
of France, but declared that if disaffection or in- 
trigue should force him to adopt other measures, he 
would demand from the people, in the name of the 
repose of France, a new title, which would irrevoca- 
bly fix on his head the power with which the peo- 
ple had invested him. The President then took the 
oath to support the Constitution, after which the 
members were sworn, each taking the oath of fi- 
delity to the President. Gen. Cavaignac and M. 
Carnot were absent. Martial law ceased in all the 
departments from the 28th ult. 

The President’s speech has been favourably re- 
ceived in the provinces. Arrests still continue to 
be made in all the departments, and large numbers 
of prisoners continue to be sent to Algeria and 
Cayenne. 
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General Cavaignac, M. Carnot and M. Henon, 
the three republican deputies elected to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. have addressed a note to the 
Chamber, stating that they recognised their elec- 
tion merely as a protest by their constituents 
‘‘ against the destruction of public liberties, and the 
rigors of despotism,”’ and that they declined to sit 
in an Assembly devoid of power. 

The Swiss Government has replied to France that 
it has done all in regard tothe French refugees, that 
it can do,without sacrificing the right of asylum, 
which that Government regards as the most precious 
privilege of civilized nations. 

Avstria.—Prince Schwartzenberg, Prime Minis- 
ter of Austria, died at Vienna on the 5th inst., of 
apoplexy. 

Care or Goon Hope.—Late accounts state that 
the Kaffir’s had suddenly retired, with all their force, 
stock, &c., to Van Buellen’s Hock, amongst the 
mountains, whence they were driven nearly a vear 
since. Parties of British troops were ranging the 
country, destroying the crops, killing the Kaffirs, 
and capturing cattle. The Kaffirs were making 
similar incursions into the English territories. 

Inpra anp Curwa.—Advices from Bombay state 
that the negotiations with the Burmese had failed, 
and that a force of 6,000 troops, from Calcutta and 
Madras, were to start for Burmah on the 13th ult. 

The rebellion in China was still in progress. The 
Governor General of Canton Province had been be- 
sieged in one of his own towns, and the remnant of 
the Imperial forces had been signally defeated. 

The city of Hong Kong was almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire on the 26th of the Twelfth month 
last. The fire commenced in the Chinese Bazaar, 
whence it quickly spread to the bamboo houses of 
the Chinese, and soon communicated to the finest 
part of the city. The public market, all the print- 
Ing offices, and the public buildings were consumed. 
The fire was attended with a fearful loss of life. 
Several hundreds of human beings. it is supposed, 
perished in in the flame. 


Mexico.—Dates from the city of Mexico, to the 
2d ins'., have been received at New Orleans. The 
Ambassadors of Great Britain, France, Spain, Rus- 
sia and the United States, have addressed a strong 
remonstrance to the Mexican Government, against 
the unfairness of the custom house regulations of 
Mexico, which made the imposts at Matamoras 
much less than those of Vera Cruz and Tampico. 
To this remonstrance the President replied that the 
matter was before Congress, whose members alone 
had power to change the laws. 


A contract has been entered into by the King of 
Belgium and the Mexican Government, for the 
transportation of 50,000 Belgians to the interior of 
Mexico, where they are to receive lands to settle 
on, or to work for the Mexican landholders on cer- 
tain conditions. 

More than 10,000 persons have been compelled to 
flee from Durango, to other states, in consequence of 
the inroads of the savages, and the want of grain to 
plant. Tuxpan has been made a port of entry. 

On the 13th ult. Guanajuato was visited by an 
éarthquake, which, it was apprehended, had been 
severely felt at Guadalajua. 

Catrrornta.—The steamship Sierra Nevada, from 
Chagres, arrived at New York on the 16th inst., 
bringing California dates to the 20th ult. She brings 
286 passengers, and $400,000 in gold dust. 

The passenger trains on the Panama railroad now 
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run from Aspinwall to Buena Vista. The trains 
start immediately on the arrival of the steamers, and 
passengers leaving Aspinwall in the morning arrive 
at Panama at midnight.) 

The clipper ship Northern Light had been char- 
tered, to proceed to Acapulco, to bring from thence 
the unfortunate passengers of the steamer North 
America. 

Since previous advices the weather has been more 
favourable, and business was improving at San 
Francisco. 

Indignation meetings had been held at Sacra- 
mento City, in relation to a bill recently passed by 
the House of Representatives, for making contracts 
for Jabour with Chinese emigrants. The bill was 
denounced as intended to introduce a system of 
quasi slavery, and as an outrage upon the rights of 
American labourers. The bill had met with vio- 
lent opposition in the House, but finally passed by a 
voie of 30 to 20, It is thought that it will not pass 
the Senate. 

The salary bill had passed, giving the Governor 
$6,000 per annum, Treasurer, Comptroller aud Dis- 
trict Judges $5,000 each, and the Supreme Judges 
$7,000 each. 

Dates from Callao, to the 25th ult., had been re- 
ceived at Panama. ‘The city of Guyaquil had been 
declared in a state of seige, owing to the expected 
attack by Flores. No vessel was allowed to ap- 
proach the port after sundown. It was stated that 
Flores had been covertly aided by the Peruvians 
and English in the movement against Ecuador. 
The Ecuadorian Charge had demanded his passports 
of the Peruvian Government, and had left the 
country. 

Society Istanps.—By way of Honolulu, advices 
have been received from the Society Islands to the 
16th of the First month. The inhabitants of Raiatea, 
and of several of the neighbouring islands, had held 
a council and adopted a republican form of govern- 
ment. They had elected a Chief Magistrate, who 
is to huld his office for two years. The Chief Magis- 
trate elected is a half-white, and is represented asa 
very capable man. These islands have hitherto 
been undet the sway of Queen Pomare. 

Hayt1.—Late accounts from Hayti represent the 
country as tranquil. The coronation of the Empe- 
ror Faustin was to take place on the 11th inst. 

Domestic. Pennsytvania LecisLature.—The 
Congressional apportionment bill passed the Senate 
finally, on the 14th inst. On the 16th the Finance 
Committee reported in favour of a bill in aid of the 
Colonization Society, under the specious pretext of 
‘extending aid to tree persons of colour who may 
be desirous of emigrating to the colony of Liberia.” 

The Judiciary Committee reported adversely upon 
the bill incorporating the city of Philadelphia, with 
enlarged boundaries. The same Committee also 
reported adversely upon the bill from the House, for 
the more effective punishment and prevention of the 
crime of murder. 

In the House, the general appropriation bill was 
taken up on the 15th inst., and amended by appro- 
priating $200,000 of the North Branch Canal Loan, 
and a sum, not exceeding the same amount, of the 
balance remaining in the State Treasury, after pay- 
ment of the August interest, to the avoidance of 
the Inclined Plane on the Alleghany Portage Rail- 
road, under certain restrictions. The amendment 
was adopted. 

Nothing worth noting has been done by Congress 
during the past week. . 





